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Notes. 


“ IMITATIONS OF THE REGAL 
COINAGE.” 

_The pieces described by Atkins* as ‘‘ Imita- | 
tions of the Regal Coinage,’’ miserable pro- | 
ductions though nearly allof them are from 
the point of view of both artist and crafts- 
man, nevertheless possess an historical interest 
of their own, if only because their mere exis- 
tence reveals the inadequate provision of 
small change by the Government, an omis- | 


sion of which we find complaint throughout | ? 


the whole of our history. 

As to this particular eighteenth century | 
series, the Statute of George II, c. 28, (1755), | 
against false money was generally taken as | 
not including halfpennies and farthings in 





* The Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Eighteenth | 
Century,’ 1892, pp. 385-95. 


| copper money, being of 


| altera securitas against prosecution. 
| not met with it on a single farthing. The 


the baser metals. Fur a reason which will be 
given later, the wording of the Act was 
perhaps intentionally vague with regard to 
the copper currency.+ This served as a 
protection to the ‘‘ Imitations.’”” Under 
cover of that immunity, however, the regal 
full weight, was 
steadily melted down by the counterfeiters 
to provide metal for their lighter issues; 
and the more of the former that went to 
the crucible the more their competition was 
reduced. Hence, by a Statute of 1771, the 
imitating of any of the ‘‘ Tower Halfpence 
and Farthings,’’ as the legal copper coins 
were termed,{ was made a felony,§ then 
punishable by death. This explains the 
evasive, often grotesque, types and legends 
that occur on so many and were supposed to 
help the utterers to cheat the gallows. The 
eighteenth century year-dates placed on the 
reverses of most of these coins we need not 
accept very literally: a considerable propor- 
tion of them, indeed, are obviously 
impossible. They range from 1721 to 1798. 


| The seventeenth century dates which are 


found on a few are manifestly all fictitious. 
Six only of the halfpennies bear the word 
‘“* token,”’ though it might have served as an 
I have 


great majority of them seem to be earlier 
than the lateeighteenth century token series, 
but that some were contemporaneous with it 


| is evident from these being light counter- 
| feits of the genuine tokens, the imitating of 


which involved no legal risk; for though 
the latter were, till the Act of 57 George ITT. 
c. 46, winked at by the authorities, no 
penalty attached to forging copies of them. 

These ‘“‘ Birmingham Halfpence” || are 
spoken of by Raspe™ as being fabricated by 
‘‘shabby, dishonest, button-makers in the 
dark lanes of Birmingham and _ London.” 
Similarly, “‘R. Y.” in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine** writes of ‘‘the clumsy and 
paltry productions which are hourly issuing 


+ Ruding, ‘ Annals of the Coinage,’ 1840, ii. 
81 





? Lord Liverpool, ‘ Treatise on the Coins of 


| the Realm,’ 1805, p. 192. 


f Budine. ii, p. 83. 
Ruding, ii, p. 80, &. Cf. Southey, ‘ The 
Doctor,’ chap. oxt: “ He picked it up, and it 
proved to be a Brummejam [half-penny] of 
the coarsest and clumsiest kind, with a head 
on each side.” = 

¥ ‘ Catalogue of Gems,’ 1791, Introd., p. xlii-. 
** Sept., 1796. 
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from every dirty alley in London or Bir- 
mingham.’’ They were no doubt sold at a 
discount and passed by the buyers for their 
full nominal value. The farthings, being 
proportionately lighter than the halfpennies, 
would yield a still larger profit. Compara- 
tively few ‘‘half-halfpennies,’”’ however, 
were struck. The toll-men at the turnpikes, 
to whom persons from all parts tossed these 
coppers as they passed, were an _ active 
medium of their circulation, for they would 
promptly get rid of them in change.tt+ The | 
dies from which these rude pieces were 
stamped seem to have been treated in such | 
a way as to produce coins that appeared | 
worn. It is said, too, that ‘‘it was the | 
common practice of the dealers in _ this | 
article to fry a pan-full every night after | 
supper for the next day’s delivery, thus | 
darkening them, to make them look as if | 
they had been in circulation.” {{ Presum- | 
ably it was believed that this, and the | 
preceding device, would inspire confidence in 
them: what apparently had been accepted | 
before might as well be accepted again. | 
With these tricks we may compare the cus- | 
tom followed by makers of false paper- | 
money, who soil their forgeries so as to give | 
them the appearance of much-used genuine | 
notes. That these coins are now rarely | 
found in sharp condition may be further | 
due to the fact that they have not attracted | 
the collector, and have been ‘knocking 
about’’ and roughly treated as _ beneath | 
consideration. | 

In the latter years of the eighteenth cen- | 
tury there was a glut of copper halfpence in 
the country, so over-industrious had _ the 
coiners been in providing for the wants of 
the people; and Pinkerton, writing in 
1789,§§ estimated that not the fiftieth part 
of the copper currency was _ legitimate.|| || 
The strength of the position occupied by the 
irregular money may be learnt irom the 
reason given why, in 1797, only twopenny 
and penny pieces were struck by the Mint. 
It was not considered desirable to drive the 
halfpenny and farthing tokens and the 
‘‘Tmitations ’’ instantly out of circulation, 
because that would result in a sudden defi- 








++ See “ R.Y.” in Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 
1797. 

tt ‘Letters from England by Don Manuel 
Alvares Espriella’ (Southey), Translated from 
the Sneanish, 2nd edn., London, 1808, ii, p. 62. 

88 Essay on Medals, ii, p. 85. 

Il | See, too, Colauhoun. ‘ Treatise on the 
Police of the Metropolis,’ 1797. 





| COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE, 


ciency of small coppers, which would be a 
great inconvenience to the humbler classes, 
whose monetary dealings were for the most 
part in small sums; and ‘‘ Boulton, with 
all his art and machinery, could not supply 
such with sufficient expedition.’ On the 
other hand the poor were often  sufierers 
from these light forgeries, for, being 
illiterate, they were unable to distinguish 
between them and the State monies. Pay- 
ment of wages was frequently made in the 
false coin, which was apt to be refused or 
discounted by shop-keepers. The issue of 
the more honest tokens of 1787-97 was really 
a public convenience (although, as we have 
seen, the types of many of them were soon 
copied on light flans); moreover, the issuers 
of the tokens struck for currency*** were 
usually known, and their coins commonly 
bore a pledge that they would be honoured. 

The regal halfpence and _ farthings of 
1799 were not struck in sufficiently large 


| numbers to drive the irregular coinages out 


of circulation, and under Greshain’s Law, 
“‘the lean coins eat up the fat ones.” It 


| was the very large issue by the Government 


of all three denominations, penny, _ half- 
penny, and farthing, in 1806-7, that killed 
the eighteenth century ‘‘ Imitations”’ and 


| the tokens too. 


F. P. Barnarp. 





** REGI- 
CIDE,” HIS ANCESTRY, HISTORY, 
AND DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante pp. 123, 143). 


With the Restoration came the eclipse of 
Colonel Robert Phaire as a public man in 
Ireland. He was arrested at Cork in May, 
1660, sent under a guard of fifty troopers to 
Dublin, and thence to London, where he 
was lodged in the Tower, 13 June, 1660 
(Tower of London—Records of Constable’s 
Office), but unlike Sir Hardress Waller, 
Colonel Hacker, Colonel Daniel Axtell and 
many others, he was never actually put 
upon his trial as a regicide. It had fallen 
to Hacker’s lot to convey to Charles the 





{J Lord Liverpool, ibid., pp. 195-6. See also 
“Civis” in Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 
1797. 

*** Many, of course, were medallic only, and 
many merely made for collectors; while others 
were political manifestos, and therefore, agai, 
of medallic character. 
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actual summons to the scaffold, and iene! 


was executed—one of the ten who suffered | must 
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This fortunate issue to his imprisonment 
be ascribed, we presume, to the 


the extreme penalty. Huncks turned King’s | | influence of Sir Thomas Herbert, but it has 
evidence and was pardoned. The latter in| also been credited to the good offices of Lord 


his testimony against Axtell (1660, Oct. 16) | 
stated : 
into the door of the room where 
Phayre, Colonel Hacker, Cromwell, jand 
myself were ”’ .. Axtell appealed to 
the Court to take the evidence of Phaire 
and Hacker, whereupon the Lord Chief 
Baron made answer: ‘‘ Colonel Hacker is in 
the prison behind you, Colonel Phaire is in 
the Tower.’? The appeal was refused. 

The records of the Tower of London— 
Constable’s Office—enable us to trace very 
closely the course of Phaire’s imprison- 
ment. Phaire was sent prisoner from 
Cork to Dublin in the guard of fifty troopers 
on May 29, 1660,* the day on which 
Charles II was proclaimed King in Cork; 
and he, Colonel Huncks, Captain William 
Howlett, and Mr. John Cooke, under the 
conduct and guard of Captain Hugh Clot- 
worthy, arrived in London and, by order of 
the Court at Whitehall, June 13, 1660, 
were committed to the Tower.t On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1661/2 the Court gave order that 
Phaire be permitted to leave the Tower and 
remain in the dwelling of Sir Thomas Her- 
bert in Petty France, now York Street, 


‘That morning he (Axtell) came | 
Colonel | 


Westminster, for a period of three months | 


for the recovery of his health,{ a period 
which was extended by two months on 
June 6, 1662. On June 22, 1662, 


the Court at Hampton Court ordered that | 


Phaire should give sufficient security to 
appear at Dublin on August 24, 1662, 
there to render himself to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, James Duke of Ormonde. By the same 
order he was discharged from prison.|| On 
July 1, 1662, he wrote out the follow- 
ing ‘‘ engagement ’? :— 


T Collonell Robert Phaire doe hereby promise | 
and engage my word unto his Grace Duke of | 


Ormon 


, Lord Lieutenant of Treland, to render | 


mvselfe to His Grace at Dublin upon ye 24) 


dey of Ane. next (if God permitt). 


And in 


the meantime shall not attempt or act anv-| 


thing contrary to ye duty of a faithfull sub- 
jet to ve disturbance of ve peace and aniett 
of his Maties Dominions; witness my hand this 
Ist. day of July. 1662. Robt. Phair. 


_ 





- Edward’s Cork Remembrancer. 


+* Tower Records’ — Constable’s Office, 
vol. i, a 

t7d.. vol. i. p. 8. 

N B.tus., add MSS. 29689. 





| 1750, to Chancery Bill: 


| Clancarty, whose life he is supposed to have 
saved. It is significant, though, that Mr. 
Arthur Annesley, then eldest son of Francis 
Lord Viscount Valentia, was present at the 
Court of June 13, 1660, and the same 


person, now Earl of Anglesey, on June 
22, 1662. ‘‘ Colonel Phaire, upon the 
Restoration, being apprehensive he was 


likely to continue under His Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure and apprehensive also of the 
resumption of Oliver Cromwell’s grants did 
in October 1660 in order to screen his estate 
convey. ... lands to the Right Hon. Arthur 
Annesley ... . afterwards created Earl of 
Anglesey.’ § 

We do not know the basis of the friend- 
ship that subsisted between the families of 
Annesley and Phaire. Before his death in 
1682 Colonel Phaire had ceased to reside in 
the house he built at Rostellan, and had 
taken on lease the house and lands of 
Grange near Ovens, about seven miles west of 
Cork City. Here the Phaires, or their 
relatives, resided until near the end of the 
eighteenth century. Grange was the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Anglesey, as was also 
Claraghmore near Millstreet. 

A dispute and litigation arose in after 
years between the families concerning the 
lands of Claraghmore, the lawsuit being 
revived as late as 1760. The families were 
neighbours in Co. Wexford, the Annesleys 
at Camolin and the Phaires at Ennis- 
corthy. A century later than the events we 
have been narrating they became connected 
by marriage.{ 

Phaire’s troubles were by no means ended 
by his return to Ireland. Orrery (once Lord 
Broghill, his comrade in arms) writing to 
the ‘King, June 26, 1663, says: 

I am very confident that Colonel Phaier, a 
halberdier at the horridest of murders and his 
officers would be privy to any wickedness car- 
ried on in these parts by Ludlow . . . though 
Phaier himself was not at their meetings, yet 
knowing him to be a creature of Ludlow .. .I 
have also secured Phaier in your Maiesty’s 
citadel at Limerick.** 





§ Answer of Onesipherus Phaire, 20 June, 
Annesley v. aire, 
28 July, 1749 (P.R.O., Dublin). 

{ Robert Phaire to Miss Richarda ‘Annesley 
(Gent. Mag., 1761). 

*C. 8. P. 
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That Peaiein was a arene man is evident 
from Ludlow’s account of the assassination | 
in Geneva (1064) of John Lisle in mistake | 
for Phaire, who was erroneously believed ta | 
be with Ludlow and other refugees 
Switzerland. t+ 

On February 21, 
writing to Ormonde from Cork, says: 

heere has bin in towne Coll. Phaire this 
three days . I was unwillinge to take any 
notice of his beeinge here myselfe that he 
might not take notice of any jealousie, but 
desire your Ldsp’s directions.{} 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


in | 


1665, John Jephson, | 


Orrery’s letter quoted above has reference, | 


we think, to the conspiracy in Ireland, 1663, 
which ended in the execution of Colonels 
Alexander Jephson, M.P. for Trim, and 
Edward Warren,and Captain Thompson. || || 

Phaire is alleged to have been involved 
in the conspiracy in question, but no proof 
of this is forthcoming. He was undoubtedly 
a strong Commonwealth man—Ludlow says 
so. 


undergone a great change. In 1655 Henry 


Cromwell in aletter§§ alludes to Phaire as | 


frequenting Quakers’ meetings, but though he 


probably did so, the records of the Society | 


of Friends contain no evidence that he 
became an actual follower of George Fox. 
About 1660, however, he became a disciple 
of the celebrated prophet, Ludovick Mug- 


We have no desire to 
on Muggleton’s 
an agnostic as 


bred to be a tailor. 
enter into a disquisition 
system of belief; he was 


regards all theology, but he claimed to have | 


a divine mission, and he founded a sect 
(1657) which survived to 1846 at all events. 
Many references to Phaire and his relatives 
and friends are to be found in Muggleton’s 
‘Spiritual Epistles,’ 1653-1691 (Alexr. 
Delamaine, 2nd Edn., 1820). Letters to 
Joseph Moss, M.D., to Elizabeth Flaggetter, 
to George Gamble, to Mary Gamble (Phaire’s 
daughter), to Major John Dennison, to 
Colonel Phaire and to Elizabeth Phaire, his 
widow, to Elizabeth Farmer (Phaire’s daugh- 
ter), and to Mary Wakeham (Phaire’s 
cousin) occur amongst these epistles. 

Mary Gamble wrote to the ‘‘ Prophet,” 
who replied, 1684, March 6: ‘‘ You have 


tt — s 
Press, 94). 
Kaa “MSS. 37207, f. 6. 
i lll Bagwell’s ‘Treland Under the Stuarts,’ 
9 





‘Memoirs,’ ii, 487 (Clarendon 


ne State Papers — Henry Cromwell to Thur- | 


loe, 6 Feb., 1655. 
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read our own writings which your father 
and mother-in-laws*s brought into that land.” 
In 1687, Aug. 29, he wrote again to Mary 
Gamble ‘‘ concerning a sister of yours that 
is now afflicted, as you say, by very wicked 

. thoughts.’? On February 6, 1680, he 
wrote to Colonel Phaire: 

I have had great experience of your steadfast 
faith in the true God and in this Commission 
of the Spirit ever since you first heard of it, 
even above twenty years. 

To Elizabeth Farmer, 1686, June 29, he 
wrote : 

You are one of this faith, you are Mary 


; Gamble’s sister, and daughter ot Col. Robert 


Phaire. 
On the same date he wrote to Elizabeth 
Phaire (née Herbert) now a widow: 


_ { have looked upon you as one of God’s elect 
in the day when I first saw you when your 


| husband first Asc ay og we to your father’s 


Moreover his religious opinions had | 


house . . . which is near 24 years since. 

And to Mary Wakeham, 1688, Aug. 15: 
** You have a desire to come to London to 
see me.”’ 

Henceforward to his death in the autumn 
of 1682 Colonel Robert Phaire mixed not at 
all in public affairs, though his private 
activities in the management of his property 


| in Cork, in Tipperary and in Wexford were 


| great. 


gleton, a Londoner, son of a farrier, and | Enniscorthy involved him in many lawsuits. 


His partnership in the iron works at 


In October, 1667, he leased from the cele- 
brated Erasmus Smith, a parcel of lands, 
1,962 acres in all, for a term of 61 years, 
at a rent of £242 per annum.{% These 
lands lay round the present town of Tip- 
perary. 

Colonel Phaire had many children, of 
whom three by his first, and six by his second, 
wife survived him, and we know that two 
sons pre-deceased him, John*** and Robert 
(Robin). The construction of a correct pedi- 
gree of his family is rendered difficult by the 
fact that he called two of his sons John, and 
two of his daughters Elizabeth. 

His will is an interesting document. It 
was signed on September 13, 1682, and 
administration was granted to his eldest 
son on November 13, 1682.+++ To Baw: 


«se 1.€., Step-mother. mei 

{7 Lawsuit, Palatinate Court, of co. be 
tog Phaire v. Erasmus Smith, 7th Mare 
1705 

eck The authority for a son John of the Ist 





| marriage is Chancery Bill: Webber v. Phaire. 
| 31 May, 1679, and for a son Robert, Chancery 


Bill: Cudmore v. Phaire, 6 June, 1685. 


ttt P. R. O., Dublin. 
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and the adjoining lands for her lifetime ; to 
his eldest son, Onesipherus, the lands of 
Dromore, Ballygromans, East and West 
Fergus, and Claraghmore in Co. Cork, the 
lands leased from Krasmus Smith in Co. 
Tipperary, and (subject to certain legacies) a 
moiety ot the Wextord property, the other 


moiety being left to his wife and other 
children, share and share alike. To each of 
his other eight children he bequeathed 


£1,000, in the case of six of them to be paid 
out of the issues and profits of the iron 
works, woods, and lands in Co. Wexford. 
The will also devises legacies to relatives :— 
“to my cousin Ensign William Jewell one 
shilling a day for life,’ ‘‘to my cousin 
Robert Pearce £80,’’ ‘‘ to my cousin Mary 
Walkham £100, one year after the day of 
her marriage,” ““to my cousin Ruth 
Hubbard £20.’’ The exact relationship of 
Colonel Phaire to these different persons has 
not been made clear. 
doubtedly a Devonshire man. Bishop Jewell 
was of that county. William Jewell of Ire- 
land lived at Ballynelard, Co. Tipperary, on 
lands leased from Erasmus Smith by Colonel 
Phaire. We have his will (1705) and that 
of his widow, Anne (1706). 

Mary Walkham (Wakeham) may 
been a daughter of Richard Walkham 
(Wakeham) who in 1657 married Catherine, 
daughter of Major Nicholas Pyne of 
Mogeely, Co. Cork, Colonel Phaire being a 
trustee of the marriage settlement.{{t 

Robert Pearce | || || (Peirce) resided at 
Ballygromans, Ovens, Co. Cork. He and his 
descendants were intimately associated with 
much of the business of the Phaire family. 
The identity of Ruth Hubbard has not been 
ascertained. 

It may be well to state here that a family 
of Phayre, some of whom followed the trade 
of tiler or slater, resided at, or near, Kil- 
mallock, Co; Limerick, but that no indica- 
tion of relationship between them and the 
family of Colonel Phaire has ever been 
discovered. 

The Marriage Licence Bonds§§ § hagas 
of two of these are in existence, viz. 








wt cds Bill: Pyne v. Phaire, 13 June, 
7 


||| A Major Robert Peirce was one of the | 


1649 officers aa ees in favour of the 
(1649) officers, P. R. O., Dublin). 
§§ P. R. O., belie, 
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(1). Joseph Phayre of Kilmallock, tiler, to 
ih Gilbert of St. Peter’s, Cork, 27 Jan., 

53. 

(2). John Phayer of Bruff, Co. Limerick, 
slater, of St. Peter’s Cork, to Margaret Con- 
don, 29 Jan., 1753. 

In view of what is to follow it is well to 
note the name Margaret Condon of the 
second marriage licence bond above. It is 
not Courtenay or any name resembling Cour- 
tenay. We have the will of this John 
Phaire, ‘“‘slater,’”’ signed 8 July, 1761, 
proved 18 Dec., 1761, in which his wife 
Margaret is mentioned. One of his execu- 
tors is Richard Gardiner of Cork, a surety of 
his M.L.B., and a witness to the will is John 
Condon, the other surety: Colonel Phaire’s 
second son of the name of John had probably 
died before 1761, his wife’s name was Mary 


Whitby, whose will was signed 1762, 
April 17, and proved 1763, Jan. 24. An 
effort has been made to exchange John 


Phaire the slater for John Phaire the son of 
Colonel Phaire, and to turn the slater’s wifs 
into Margaret Courtenay, and much spurious 
genealogy has been founded upon this 
illegitimate transmutation, as we shall show 
hereafter. 


W. H. Wetpty. 


(To be continued). 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XIV. 

(See ante, pp. 6 (wv. refs.), 44, 83, 126). 

His granddaughter, Mrs. Moodie.—-Sarah, 
the eldest child of Richard Crowther and 
Sarah Richardson, was born 14 July, 1764 
(see ante, p. 129). She was married in 
1789, very soon after her father’s death, to 
Dr. John Moodie, and an announcement 
appeared in the May number of The Euro- 
pean Magazine (p. 422), with an error in 
the bridegroom’s name:—‘‘ John Mordie, 
M.D., to Miss Crowther, of Boswell-court.’’ 

Later on I shall show how Mrs. Barbauld 
applied to Mrs. Moodie in 1804 for par- 
ticulars of her grandfather’s origin, “when 
compiling her account of the novelist. Mrs. 
Moodie’s death is noticed in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May, 1813, p. 498 :— 

(Lately). At Bath, the wife of Dr. Moodie, 
eldest daughter of the late R. Crowther, Esq.. 


of Boswell-court, London, and grand- daughter 
Sam Richardson. 


In the July following (ibid., 1813, p. 40) 
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was announced as preparing for publication, | 
‘A Work on the modern Geography of Asia,’ | 
2 vols. 4to., with an Atlas. By Dr. John | 
Moodie of Bath.’’ Of his death we learn | 
from a notice in The Bath Chronicle for | 
Thursday, 4 Aug., 1825 :— 

Friday. Died at his house in Abbey Street, | 
aged 68, John Moodie, Esq., M.D., Senior 
Physician to the Bath City Infirmary and Dis- 
pensary, and a corresponding member of the | 
Philosophical Society in London, and many 
other Societies. 

Mr. T. Kirby, of Bath, to whose kindness 
I owe this entry, tells me that the institution 
named is now known as the Royal United | 
Hospital; that in the ‘ Bath Directory’ of 
1824, Dr. Moodie was of No. 3, Abbey 
Street ; and that there are none of his works | 
in the local library. His burial place we} 
learn from some genealogical particulars | 
recently gleaned from War Office records :— | 
** Moodie, John, M.p., bur. 2 Aug., 1825, in 
par. of St. James, Bath, aged 68” (Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th S., 
vol. iv., Part, xi., p. 240). 

The will of John Moodie, of the city of 
Bath, M.D., evidently made on his death- 
bed, was dated 29 July, 1825. He appointed | 
as his trustees and executors Charles Pooley, | 
o; Bath, druggist, and John Smith Soden, of 
Bath, surgeon, and gave them his house in | 
Bath, and messuages and lands in Hackney, 
Middlesex, and Newport Market, London, | 
and all his money, etc., to the use of his| 
servants, Betty and Jane Hoddington, for | 
life, and after their deaths to the use of | 
Sarah, wife of Charles Pooley, and _ her | 
children. The witnesses were R. Willson | 
Brown, surgeon, John Maull, solicitor, and | 
Henry Dalby, his clerk. The will was. 
proved 18 Aug., 1825, in P.C.C., by Charles 
Pooley, power reserved to the other executor. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Moodie | 
died without leaving issue, and I had con- | 
cluded so before I found his will. The late | 
Mrs. Metcalfe, born in 1839, whe took some 
interest in the family history, had never even 
heard of the existence of her great-aunt 
Mrs. Moodie. 

His grandson, Dr. Bryan Crowther.—The | 
two surviving sons of Richard Crowther and | 
Sarah Richardson were both men of superior | 
attainments in their professions, who did | 
credit to their grandfather. Bryan, the | 
elder, born in 1767, followed. his father in | 
medicine, living in the same Court (probably | 
in the same house), and holding the same | 
appointments. In 1800 we find him marry- | 


| 


| to any of her Relations we think proper. 
| own Fortune is £600 pr Annum at present and 


| thereon. 


ing into a very good old family, descended 
from a famous Bishop of Lichfield:— 
(Aug.) 14. Mr. Bryan Crowther, Gus of 
Boswell-court, Carey-street, to Miss Charlotte 
Hacket, daughter of Andrew H., Esq. of Sprat- 
ton-place, co. Northampton (Zhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1800, p. 900).* . 
Charlotte Hacket was the third daughter 


'of Andrew Hacket, of Moxhull Park, War- 


wickshire, by Eliza Anne his second wife, 


| daughter and sole heir of Francis Beynon, of 
| Spratton Place, Northants. 


Her brother, 
Irancis Beynon Hacket, was of Moor Hall, 
Sutton Coldfield, and married a niece of the 
4th Eari of Aberdeen (Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1853, ‘ Beynon of Carshalton,’ and 
1879, ‘ Hacket of Moor Hall’). 

In Mr. Crowther-Beynon’s possession is 4 
letter dated from Spratton Place, 14 May, 
1800, addressed by Andrew Hacket to Edward 
Beynon, Esq., of Carshaltont :— 

I just now sit down to Inform you of an 


Offer my Daughter Charlotte has just had from 
Mr. Bryan Crowther, Surgeon at dlam, a 


| gentleman you must know something off, as I 
| think 


you are one of ye Governors thereof. 
Shll be glad to be Informed wether you aprove 
of himornot. He proposed to settle her fortune 
weh is £2000 and add £2000 more at his Death, 
and if she Dies without Isue her £2000 to — 

is 


he’s in very good Business at this time. His 


| proposals I shd think are very Honorable on his 


Will be glad to hear your sentiments 
He intends doing himself ye pleasure 
of waiting upon you very soon. He left us last 
night. Do not think she has any Objection 
herself, But referr’d ye affair to Mrs. Hacket, 
Self, and her Relations. 

Bryan Crowther had published one work 
before his marriage, ‘ Practical Observations 
on the Disease of the Joints commonly called 
White Swelling; with remarks on Caries, 
Necrosis and Scrofulous Abscess, in which 
a new and successful method of treating 
these complaints is pointed out,’ the first 
edition of which was published in 1797, the 
second edition, ‘‘ with considerabie additions 
and improvements, illustrated with 7 colour 
plates, by Bryan Crowther, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London and 
Surgeon to Bridewell and Bethlehem Hos- 
pitals,’’ coming out in 1808, dedicated to 
Sir Charles Blicke, surgeon of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. ; 

His next work, the date of which is not 


side. 


"* Also recorded in European Magazine, 1800, 
> ti, p. 157. ; 
+ Edward Beynon was the young lady’s great- 
uncle: he died later in 1800, aged 78. 
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stated, was ‘The Rabies Viratica, its his- 
tory, Symptoms, and cure; also the Furor 
Hippocraticus or Graecomania, with its 
treaument.’ His last work, ‘ tiemarks on 
Insanity, with a comimentary on Dissections, 
of the Brains of Maniacs,’ was pubiished in 
1811 (‘ Living Authors,’ 1810): a preiimin- 
ary announcement appeared in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine tor August of that year, 


. 136. 

‘ On 17 April, 1815, died ‘‘ in Bosweli-court, 
Carey-street, Bryan Crowther, Esq., mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, and Surgeon to the Bridewell and 
Bethlem Hospitals” (Lhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1815, part i., p. 473). The notice 
describes him as ‘‘ author of two professional 
works’’—-the ‘ Rabies Piratica ’ 
receiving mention. On 4 July, 1815, a 
commission was isued to Charlotte Crowther, 
relict of Bryan Crowther, 


of St. Clement Danes, co. Middlesex, sur- 
geon, deceased, to administer his goods, etc. 
(P.C.C., Admon. Act. Book). 

Mrs. Crowther died in her son’s Warwick- 


shire home, twenty-one years after her 
husband :— 
Sept. 16. At Churchover, the rectory of the | 


Rev. Samuel Crowther, Charlotte, widow of | 


Bryan Crowther, Esq., of London, third dau. 
of Andrew Hacket, Esq., of Moxhull-hall (The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1836, Nov., p. 558). 

The Samuel mentioned was their only 
child. Born 27 Sept., 1802, he took his M.A. 
at Clare College, Cambridge. On 26 Aug., 
1828, he married at Solihull, Warwick, 
Hester Barnardiston, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Richard William Yates, of 
Elms, Solihull. Born 9 Oct., 1796, she died 
24 Aug., 1866, and was buried at Aldershot. 


Samuel Crowther became Rector of Church-| died 8 Dec., 


book not | 


formerly of | 
Boswell-court, and late of the Strand, parish | 


of The) 


Beynon. He married, 1st, 8 Noy., 1866, at 
diarmondsworth, Middiesex, Harriet Kuen, 
|tourth daughter otf Kdward B. Gibson, of 
| tloughton-le-Spring, Durham, and had by 
| her an only chiid, Hlsie Crowther, born 2d, 
| died 50 Aug., 1867, buried at Nusserabad, 
where her mother also died 27 Aug. 
it. W. B. Crowther married, 2nd, 10 Juuy, 
1869, at St. Luke’s, Maidenhead, Adeline 
Mary Barnardiston (his first cousin, born 
| 17 Mar., 1837), second daughter of Richard 
| Barnardiston Yates, of Solihull, Capt., 59th 
Regt., and had by her an only chiid, Hester 
Mary Crowther-Beynon, born 7 June, 1878, 
died 4 Jan., 1879, buried at Lodsworth, 
Sussex. Captain R. W. B. Crowther- 
| Beynon died 7 Mar., 1878, and was buried 
at sea, off Aden. His widow died 4 Sept., 
i918, and was buried at Broadwater Ceme- 
| tery, near Worthing. 

The Captain’s elder brother, Samuel 
Bryan Crowther, followed their father into 
the church, like him, too, being M.A. Clare 
| College, Cambridge. Born 8 Dec:, 1829, and 
| ordained deacon 1853 and priest 1854, he 
was curate of Atherstone, Warwick, 1853-4, 
and of Welwyn (where the novelist, his 
| great-grandfather, used to visit Edward 
Young) from 1854 to 1864. Consular Chap- 
lain at Christiania from 1864 to 1875, he 
| was Vicar of Lodsworth, Sussex, from 1877 
; to 1880, when he retired to a house he had 
purchased at Beckenham. In 1879, on the 
death of his younger brother, he had assumed 
by Royal licence the additional name and 
arms of Beynon. The Rev. Samuel Bryan 
Crowther-Beynon, who was of Slines Oak, 
Chelsham, Surrey (a Beynon property), and 
of Ware Hill, Amwell, Herts, as well as 
| Patron of Great Creaton Rectory, Northants, 
1910, and was buried at 


over (not later that 1836); and in 1839 he| Chelsham. He married, 20 Jan., 1864, at 


was appointed Perpetual Curate of Knowle, 
also in Warwick. He died 29 Nov., 1879 
and was buried at Norwood Cemetery, having 


| Whatley, Somerset, his first cousin, Gertrude 
| Anne Barnardiston (born 14 July, 1838. 
| still living), third daughter of Richard 


had two sons, Samuel Bryan Crowther and | Barnardiston Yates, above mentioned, and 


Richard William Barnardiston Crowther. | 
This younger son, born 17 Aug., 1836, was in | 
the 63rd regiment and later a Captain in| 
the Ist Royal Scots. On 4 Nov., 1874, under | 
the will of his godfather, the Rev. Edward | 
Francis Beynonf, he assumed by Royal | 
licence the additional name and arms of | 





{ Edward Francis Beynon was second cousin | 
to his grandmother, Charlotte Hacket. being | 
grandson of Edward Beynon, of Carshalton (see | 
ante, p. 168). y 


has issue by her :— 


(1) Vernon Bryan Crowther-Beynon. of West- 
field, Beckenham, Kent: born 21 Oct., 1865: 
educated at Wellington College, and Trin. Coll.. 
Cambridge (M.A.. 1887); barr.-at-law, Lincoln’s 
Inn; F.S.A.; M.B.E. and Chevalier of Order 
of the Crown of Belgium, 1920; mard. 31 Jany., 
1894, at Wootton, Lines., Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
Frederick Walter Giffard. Rector of Wootton, 
but has no issue. Mr. Crowther-Beynon, who 
wrote the Rutland portion of Methuen’s Little 
Guide ta Teicester and Rutland, 1912. and con- 
tributed the Stamford section to Dr. Mansel 
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Sympson’s Memorials of Old Lincolnshire, 1911, 
has contributed various articles to Arche@ologia,. 


Proc. Soc. Antiquaries, and the Rutland Magazine | 


and County Historical Record. He enjoys the 
precarious honour of being the last living 
descendant of 
Kichardson. 
(2) Harold Richard Crowther;, born 29 Dec., 


1866; died 2 Mch., 1867; burd. at Christiania. 
(3) Herbert William Crowther; born 8 Apl., 
1869; died 6 May, 1870; burd. at Christiania. 


(4) Bertram ‘Theodore Crowther; born 12, 
died 30 Oct., 1878; burd. at Lodsworth. 

(1) Gunhilda Mary Crowther-Beynon; born 
1 Nov., 1864; mard. 20 Jany., 1887, at Heene, 
Sussex, William Towers Brown (born 23 April, 
1858), of Watling House, St. Albans; they were 
both lost in the wreck of S.S. Victoria, off 
Dieppe, 13 Apl., 1887, and were buried at Wok- 
ingham, Berks. 

(2) Gertrude Elsie Crowther; born 16 Nov., 
died 13 Dec., 1867; burd. at Christiania. 

(3) Margaret Hester Crowther-Beynon; born 
28 May, 1873; died unmard. 6 May, 1912; burd. 
at Chelsham. 

(4) Rosalind Gertrude Crowther; born 22, 
died 23 June, 1874; burd. at Christiania. 

Atryn Lyeit Reape. 

Treleaven House, 

Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 





Furnivat’s Inn: Recorps. —- Numerous 
inquiries have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
past years (not necessary to enumerate) 
relative to the various smaller Inns of 
Court, such as Clifford’s, Clement’s, Ser- 
geant’s, Barnard’s and Furnivall’s Inns— 
and the existence of their records. I believe 
that no one has been able to locate these 
records, and it has been doubted whether 
any formal minutes of proceedings, lists of 
members, etc., existed. 

A chancery suit throws some light on the 
records of Furnival’s Inn, and shows that 
such books covering the constitution and 
rules, lists of members, and financial] trans- 
actions were a part of the organisation 
which belonged to this particular Inn of 
Court. It is the complaint of Henry 
Homberson, ‘‘ Principal’ of 
Inn, gentleman, Francis Rame, gentleman, 
and John Skinner, gentleman, ‘‘ with the 
Residew of the Auncients of that howse or 
societie,’’ dated 25 May, 1603, and addressed 
to the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

They recite that in the 24th year of 
Elizabeth (1581) one Michael Jobson, 
gentleman, was chosen Principal of the Inn, 
“‘ according to the accustomed Rewles and 
orders,’ and that he continued as such 
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Furnival’s | 
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| ‘* for the space of fifteen years ended five or 


| sixe yeares agoe.”” When elected he 
| received in ready money, the stock of the 
Inn, £266 13s. 4d., and since that time, 
£492 18s. Od., “‘or thereabouts,” being 
‘‘for admissions, pensions, rents for new 
buildings, fines, for ynew chambers and 
‘other deuties.’? But about five or six years 
since (1597-8), ‘‘ without publick notice,” 
the said Jobson departed ‘‘ unto another 
Cuntery farr of, to your orators then 
unknowne.’’ He took with him 

sundrie books of accompts, Pencon Rolls, 
bandes and other memorands and writings con- 
cerning the said howse, 

And the present officers have never been 

| able to recover them. They further say, if 
he ever rendered an account of his steward- 
ship, it must have been 

privatlie don and yealded up to som two or 
three of the Auncients of the said howse or 
societie then being who are nowe dead and no 
decleracon or mencon thereof maid. 

As no answer of the defendant is attached 
to the complaint, it may be inferred that 
His Majesty’s writ failed to bring him into 
Court and that the records of this Inn, 
prior to 1600, were then and remained “ in 

| another Cuntery farr of.” 
Cuartes E. Banks. 


An INTERESTING EprtapH 1n Yorxk.—In a 
recent number of the Yorkshire Herald 
attention was drawn to a remarkable mem- 
orial tablet which exists in St. Helen’s 
Church, York. It is worthy of mention in 

|‘ N. & Q.’ The inscription runs :— 

Near this place lie the bodies of | two maiden 
sisters | Barbara and Elizabeth Davyes | each 
having completed her 98th year | Barbara was 
born in 1667 and died in 1765 | Elizabeth was 
born in 1669 and died in 1767 | They lived in the 
seven successive reigns of | Charles IT | James 
II | William and Mary | Queen Ann | George I | 
George II | and his present Majesty. | 0 
perpetuate their memory | and the singular 
instance of their | longevity and departure in | 
the same year of their age | this tablet was 
erected by their | affectionate nephews | Theo- 
philus Davyes Garencieres. 

St. SwiITHIN. 
Court PunisHMENtTs.—In the 

‘Memoirs’ of the Princess Daschkaw, Lady 

of Honour to Catherine II of Russia, 

written by herself, -and edited from the 
original by Mrs. W. Bradford (2 vols., Col- 

burn, 1840), it is stated, in vol. ii, pp. 103-4, 
| that the Emperor punished nobles who 

offended him, ‘‘ by an Imperial order that 


: 99 


they should become ‘ fools ’. 


RuSSIAN 
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The Empress Anne 


once decreed that a certain Prince G..... 
should become a hen, to punish him for some 
trifling misdemeanour; and for this purpose 
she ordered a large basket, stuffed with straw, 
and hollowed into a nest, with a quantity of 
eggs inside, to be placed ‘conspicuously in one 
ot the principal rooms at court. The Prince 
was condemmed, on pain of death, to sit upon 
the nest and render himself to the last degree 
ridiculous by imitating the cackling of a hen. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


EK. BIssETT: VERSES ON ‘‘ THE NEW GOLD 
Corn.”’—The following verses are extracted 
from a letter dated Oct. 14, 1823. 

Who was the Mr. Bissett, and have the 
verses ever appeared in print? I believe 
the comparatively recent gold sovereign is a 
resuscitated old one. 


IMPROMPTU. 
On the new Gold coin, by E. Bissett Esq., on 
being asked his opinion of it. 
The Horse on the Coin is more fit for a 
Waggon, 
Than meet for St. George to encounter the 
Dragon. 
And as for the Effigy, meant for the Saint; 
He — like a Sans Culotte, teady to 
aint 
With 1. head hanging down, o’re a lean 
hungry paunch 
He has struck with his spear his poor horse 
on the haunch 
Whilst the Dragon in pity, looks at the in- 
cision, 
And cocks up his nose, at St. George in 
derision. 


Ge IW. 


Ancsoxa.—In Théophile Gautier’s well 
known ‘ Barcarolle* (Dites, la jeune belle, 
Ou voulez-vous aller? etc.), the lady is 
offered various places, and lastly— 

On bien dans la Norvége, 
Cueillir la fleur de neige, 
Ou la fleur d’ Angsoka ? 

Where, or what, is Angsoka, and what is 
the flower. 

C. A. Coox. 
Sullingstead, Hascomhe, 
Godalming. 
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Yonce: De Vaumorett.—-Francis Yonge, 
(c. 1681-1748) sometime Surveyor General 
of South Carolina, and father of Philip 
Yonge, Bishop of Norwich, is said to have 


married as his first wife Klizabeth, who died 
Dec. 7, 1721, widow of George Fletcher, 
sometime Governor of Barbados. Is any- 


thing further known of her? I have no 
authority but the tradition of descendants. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1756, p. 262, 
records the marriage of Charlotte Yonge, 
sister of Philip Yonge, then Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, to Peter de 
Vaumorell. What is known of the husband ? 

G. R. Y. Rapcwiere. 
Oxford. 

Tue AvurHorsHre or ‘ Le Roy Mopus.’— 
Much has been written on the question of 
the authorship of ‘Le Roy Medus et la 
Royne Racio,’ such high authorities as the 
late Mr. Baillie-Grohman and Mr. Harting 
taking opposite sides in the discussion. The 


New College, 


Duchesse d’Uzés in her charnung ‘La 
Chasse & Courre’ treats the question as 
settled. 


Il est maintenant admis que le livre du roy 
Modus eut pour auteur un certain Denis 
d’Ornes tabellion de Beaumont-le-Roger (en 
Normandie). 

Can a reader say on whose authority this 
dispute has been decided in favour of this 
Denis d’Ornes ? 


Joun Hunrer’s Corrin-PLATE. — When 
Frank Buckland found John Hunter’s coffin 
in the vaults of St. Martin-in-the-fields, a 
photograph was taken of the coffin-plate, a 
copy of which is at the Royal College of 
Surgeons; but the arms have faded out of 


recognition. Can any reader kindly afford 
me a sight, or drawing, of the arms and 
accessories ? 

Grorce C. PracHey. 


10, Randolph Crescent, W.9. 


AumMBRyY.—Can any reader inform me if 
there is an Aumbry in use in any Cathedral 
if so, of what material 
the door is constructed f 


Tue Honsite. Miss Gorpon.—‘ A Second 
Collection of favourite waltzes selected and 
arranged for the piano-forte or harp,’ by 
F. L. Hummel, and printed by Goulding, 
D’Almain, Potter & Co., Soho, was dedi- 
cated to the Honble. Miss Gordon. Who 
was this lady? It is not in the B.M. 
Who was Hummel? 

J. M. Buttocu. 
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‘ ASCANIUS, OR THE YOUNG ADVENTURER ’ 
(See 3 8S. vi. 349, 520; 4 S. iii, 440).—The 
notable collection of Jacobite literature 
recently presented to the University . of 
Aberdeen by Mr. William M. MacBean, 
LL.D., New York, includes no fewer than 
twenty-one editions of ‘Ascanius, or the 
Young Adventurer,’ a contemporary account 
of the Forty-Five, which enjoyed great 
popularity, and was translated into French 
and Spanish. The courtesy of Dr. Walker 
B. Blaikie, whose knowledge of Jacobite 
history and literature is unrivalled, has 


enabled me to examine five other editions; | 


and two more are found in the British 
Museum. Dr. MacBean has noted six 
which he had not succeeded in securing, viz., 

Eleventh edition. Stirling, 18... (The 
tenth edition is dated 1802; the twelfth 
1812). 

12mo., with plates. (Place, ?). 1817. 

Post 8vo., with plates. Glasgow, 1822. 

32mo., pp. 148. Belfast, 1841. 

8vo., pp. 113. Edinburgh, 1885. 

Crown 8vo. London, n. d. 

A detailed description of 
would be welcome. 

Dr. Blaikie has reason to believe that the 
author of ‘Ascanius’ was Ralph Griffiths, 


any of these 


the publisher, of whom an account will be | 


found in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 
P. J. ANDERSON. 


University Library, Aberdeen. 


Drake’s StatuE at Orrensurc. — The! 
recent occupation of Offenburg in Baden by } 
the | 
statue of Sir Francis Drake, which was pre- | 
sented to the town by the sculptor Friedrich | 
is said that the inscription | 


the French has directed attention to 


in 1853. It 
records that he introduced the potato into 


Europe in 1586. As in that year he brought | 
back to England the first colonists of Vir- | 
Sir | 


ginia, this seems probable, though 
Walter Raleigh, who never visited Virginia 
himself, generally gets the credit. 
of the inscription would be of interest. 
HaRMATOPEGOS. 


Witt1am DesonnarreE Haccarp, F.S.A.— 
According to Burke he was of the Bank of 
England, was thrice married, and left three 
sons. He certainly had other sons, and if 
any reader can give their names and those 
of their mothers, or other details, the 
information will be valued. A. T. M. 
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| Vorrarre anp ‘THe Wire oF Barn’s. 
| Tats.’—Voltaire, in one of his ‘ Contes en 
| vers,’ entitled ‘Ce qui plait aux dames’ 
| tells the same story as Chaucer’s ‘ Tale of 
| the wyf of Bathe.’ What is the common 
| source ? Epcear Romer. 
_[In a letter to Damilaville of Dec. 19, 1763, 
| Voltaire says that in this tale he imitated an 
| old story, the theme of which had been treated 
| by Dryden. This was Dryden’s modernised 
| version of ‘ The Wife of Bath’s Tale’ included 
| in his ‘ Fables ’” (1700).] 


| rs 
| SEyMouR: ARMS WANTED. — Will any 


reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten me as to the 
| arms used by the main branch of the 
| Seymour family. I have had brought to 
| my notice arms enclosed in an oval, pur- 
| porting to belong to them, and I shall be 
| extremely grateful for information and for 
| explanation of the oval, not being able to 
| find this in my books of Heraldry, or the 
| ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

Exste Mitwarp-Oriver. 
45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 


FrpKkowicz (von Woxrkowa-FEDKOwICz).— 
| I should be glad of any information regard- 
ing a certain Fedkowicz, who served in the 
| Prussian army in the early nineteenth cen- 
| tary under the name of von Wolkowa- 
Fedkowicz, and received in 1827 the mark of 
| Prussian nobility. He was of Polish origin, 
| and is mentioned by Emilian von Zernicki- 
Szeliga in ‘Der Polnische Adel.’ 
Laurance M. Wotxo. 
142, Kinfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 


| 
| 


History or Fincutey.—1l. What were the 
names of the three ale houses which were 
supposed to be in Finchley in 1553? 

2. In the grounds of a house called 
Sellers Hall in Nether Street (which was in 
existence in 1704) there now stands an old 
wooden building which is supposed to have 
been an old inn, called the ‘‘ Three Pigeons,” 
| with a pond and fore-court. Can anyone 
give me information concerning this? 

3. In 1398 Sir Wm. March is supposed to 
have been seized of this estate. Can anyone 
give any particulars of a Manor House being 
in existence then ? 

4. The above Manor of Finchley was 
paramount to the Manor of Bibsworth, which 
is supposed to have been held by Sir Thomas 
Allen in 1647. Why was it called ‘‘ Bibs- 
worth ’’? Was the house on the site upon 
i which a Manor House now stands, which Is 
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supposed to have had a moat round it? The; Sramp ALtBpuM.—Can any one tell me the 
lead on the roof, which has recently been! name of an album which gave the arms of 
taken off, was stamped 1723, and the funne:- | different countries and states. 
heads of the rain-water stack-pipes were | E. E. Cope. 
cast in 1723. | 
5. Lord Hastings is supposed to have been | 
living at Finchley in 1483. Lord Chief Jus-| Monson.—-Henry Monson was admitted 
tice Frowick in his will dated 13 Aug., 1505, | to Westminster School in April, 1737, aged 
left to his wife Elizabeth his Manor Place | 8, and Philip Monson in May, 1717, aged 
and messuage at Finchley, bought of Lord| 14. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Hastings. This land is at the back of the) identify these Monsons, and give me the 
Finchley St. Mary’s Church and is now| dates of their respective deaths ? 
known as the Grass Farm Estate. Lady | a. hh 
Falkland is supposed to have had it in 1771. | 
It appears on the Award Map of Finchley,| Ganeton.—In Pym Yeatman’s book ‘ The 
Enclosure Act, 1810. I should be glad of | Ilistory of the House of Arundel,’ at p. 16, 
further particulars of this estate and why is given a pedigree of the family of De 
it was called ‘‘ Grass Farm.” | Beleme, where it is said that William 
6. There is another house at the corner of (d. 1028) Count of Beleme married Matilda 
the entrance to the above estate in Hendon | of the race of Ganelon. At p. 13 in the 
Lane, which used to be Finchley Hill Road, | same book it is said that this Ganelon was 
called Park House, it is dated 1739. Can! a famous knight of Mayence. I should be 
anyone give me information as to this house ? | very glad if any reader would kindly give 


Finchampstead, Berks. 


7. Why was a house which used to stand| me any further particulars or references 
at North Finchley some ninety years ago} about this Ganelon. 
called ‘‘ Moss Hall’’ ? F.- A. SLacke. 


C..0. Be 
| BromMiby or WARE AND CHESHIRE. — 


Newcastte AND Duruam Parers.—Can | Wanted, pedigree of this family before 1768. 
anyone inform me if there was any daily | Frances Brooke. 


or weekly newspaper published in New-| 9g, Cornwall Mansions, 
castle, and also in Durham, from (say) 1700 | Clarence Gate, N.W.1. 
to 1750, and if so, where a file could be 


nee ” rm — 
consulted ? Portraits OF CAROLINE, DAU. or Grorce II. 


— In 1733 Phillippe Mercier painted a 
whole-length portrait of Princess Caroline. 
Could any reader say where this portrait is 
at the present time, and also where a por- 
trait of her in oils, by Richard Cosway, 
can be seen? W. X. 


Henry Buckie. 


The Newcastle Courant, No. 213, July 18, 1724 
—No. 254, April 24, 1725 (Burney Collection). 
The Newcastle Journal (1739-1763) is represented 
(very imperfectly) at the B.M. by No. 672, Feb. 
15, 1752—Feb. 10, 1776 (Burney). An incom- 
plete file is in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Library. We take these particulars from ‘The | “ 
Times Handlist of Newspapers ’] | AvurHors WanrEp.— Q 

1. I should greatly like to know the title, 
author and publisher of a recitation, the theme 
of which is a Cockney’s admiration for the 
local publican as a great man. Its constantly 
Crom- | repeated line is— 


Norton Famity Porrrarts.-—Is there any 
existing portrait of Colonel Richard Norton, | 
Parliamentarian, friend of Oliver 








well, and a member of the Council of State? | 
I should also like to know where portraits | 
(or copies) may be seen of other Nortons | 
formerly of Rotherfield and Southwick, | 
Hants. FREDERICK CRooKs. | 
Forrrcn Nositity.—Would some kind | 
reader sketch for me the coronets used by | 
the nobility, and the different ranks in| 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Norway, | 
Russia. E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. | 


And ’im the proprietor of a fully licensed 
house. 
Other lines are— 
Then ’e was walking along the street 
Just like any ordinary man. 
He sees him in a trap 
him an 
“My wife, being well brought up, she bowed.” 
A. G. H. 
2. Please verify and trace quotation :— 
For he is England’s Admiral 
Till the setting of her Sun. 


and greets 


Lezzz. 
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GAY’S WORKS. 
(12 S. xii. 130). 


The broadsides of which Mr. Faser is in 
search are to be found in the British 
Museum, in a volume of productions of the 
kind issued at Dublin (839, m. 23, 31, 34). 

In its broadside form the ballad known as 
‘ Newgate’s Garland’ appears with the 
heading ‘‘ Blue-Skin’s Ballad. To the Tune 
of Packington’s Pound.’’ At the foot there 
is ‘‘ Printed in the year 1724-5.”’ In addi- 
tion to the five stanzas given in Gay’s Works 
there are the following two, which end the 
ballad :— 


Some by Publick Revenues which pass thro’ 
their Hands 
Have purchas’d Clean 
Dirty Lands; 
Some to steal from a Charity think it no Sin 
Which at home (says the Proverb) does always 

begin; 
If ever you be 
Assign’d a Trustee, 
not Orphans like Masters 
Chancery. 


What a Pother is here with Woods and his 


Houses and bought 


Treat in the 


rass 
Who wou’d modestly make a few Half-pennies 


pass ; 

The Patent is good, and the Precedents old 
For Diomede changed his Copper to Gold; 
But if Ireta‘nd despise 
The new Half-pennies 

More safely to Rob on the Road I advise. 


Besides omitting these two stanzas, the 
version in Gay’s Works shows considerable 
variations in the remaining five. 

The lines known as the ‘ Quidnunckies ’ 
are headed in their broadside form, ‘ A 
Poem Address’d to the Quidnuncs at St. 
James’s Coffee House, London, Occasioned 
by the Death of the Duke of Orleans.” At 
the foot there is ‘‘ Printed in the year 
mpccxxtv.’’ All the lines—forty-eight in 
number—appear in Gay’s Works, but there 
the variations as to words are again 
considerable. 
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alias Blue-skin, the Bold Highwayman, as 
he stood at his Trial at the Old Bailey. 1p 
the Tune of the Cut Purse,’’ and the varia- 
tions in the version in Gay’s Works are as 
a rule introduced. 

It seems to me imposible for any student 
of Swift’s verse to doubt that ‘ Newgate'’s 
Garland’ and the ‘ Quidnunckie’s’ were 
written by him and not by Gay. The former 
is redolent of the atmosphere of the 
deanery at the period, and the latter fore. 
shadows ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ But Swift 
had no part in the insertion of the ‘ New. 
gate Garland’ in the St. James’s Post, for 
in its version, as well as in the one in Gay's 
Works, ‘‘ honest Wild’’ is changed t 
‘** Jonathan,’’ a name which Swift would 
naturally have avoided. My suggestion is 
that in some way Gay got hold of the Dublin 
broadsides and adopted them, after making 
alterations, very possibly with —Swift’s 
approval, as his own. That Swift helped 
him there is no question. To what extent 
is an enquiry on which Gay's admirers have 
not seen their way to enter. 

A copy of the issue of Mist’s Journal for 
Aug. 27, 1726, in which ‘Molly Mog’ 
appeared, is possibly to be found in the 
great Nichol collection of newspapers at the 
Bodleian. There is not a copy in_ the 
British Museum, but there is one of the 
issue of Sept. 10, in which “ all the wits of 
the town ”’ exercise their talent for crambo 
on ‘‘ the fair maid of the inn,”’ 

F. Exrincron Batt. 

1. There is no copy of the ‘ Poems,’ ed. 
1773, 4 vols., in the North Devon Atheneum, 


_ Barnstaple, which has a very extensive 
collection of Gay’s Works. ; 
2. ‘Molly Mog.’ At 2 8. viii. 172, 


appears a statement that ‘ Molly Mog’ was 


| first printed in Mist’s Weckly Journal, No. 


| 70, Aug. 27, 1726. Mist’s paper is included 


In a ‘‘ Postscript to the St. James’s Post | 
of Nov. 28, 1725”’ (Brit. Mus.,1876, f. 1, 74), | 


‘ Newgate’s Garland’ was reproduced in its 
original form of seven stanzas. But it 
appears there with the heading ‘‘ Newgate’s 
Garland, being A New Ballad shewing how 
Mr. Jonathan Wild’s Throat was cut, from 
Ear to Ear, with a Penknife by Mr. Blake 


in the Burney collection at the British 
Museum (see ‘ Tercentenary Handlist of 
English ... Newspapers...” Times Office, 
1920, at p. 38). 

3. ‘Sweet William’s Farewell.’ The fol- 
lowing appeared recently in the catalogue of 
a bookseller :— 

Three Ballads on single leaf, engraved words 
and music by John Gay (c. 1730). Folio, sewn, 
Rare, £2 2s. 0d. Sweet William’s Farewel 
Black-eyed Susan. The tune by Mr. Carey. 
The Poor Shepherd. The Words by Mr. Gay. 
Molly Mogg. A Song set by an Eminent 


| Master. 


M. 
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De KeMPELEN’s AUTOMATON CHESSPLAYER 
(i2 S. x. 72, 113, 155, 170, 255).—I have 
compiled the following bibliography in 
English relating to this subject, which is 
perhaps complete, but would be glad to hear 
from readers who know of other items. 
There is, of course, an extended list of 
articles on the automaton in foreign lan- 


guages, notably in German, French and 
Italian. 

Thicknesse, Philip.—The speaking figure, and 
the automaton chess-player, exposed and 
detected... — London, John Stockdale, 1784. 


son; or a circumstantial account of that aston- 
ishing piece of mechanism, M. de Kempelen’s 
Chess-Player; now exhibiting at No. 8, Savile- 
Row, Burlington-Gardens; illustrated with 
three copperplates, exhibiting this celebrated 
automaton, in different points of view. Transl. | 
fr, the original Letters of M. Charles Gottlieb | 
de Windisch.—London, 8. Bladon, 1784. 58 pp. 

Twiss, Richard A.—Chess. (A compilation | 
of all the anecdotes and quotations that could 
be found relative to the game of chess).—Lon- 
don, G. G. I. and J. Robinson, 1787. | Kempelen’s 
chess-player on pp. 12-14. 

Dutens, Louis.—Memoirs of a traveller, now 
in retirement. Written by himself.—London, | 
Richard Phillips, 1806. 5 vols. (In _ vol. ii, | 
pp. 229-237: A visit to Pressburg, where the 
author played a game with the wonderful 
automaton chessplayer “‘invented by M. de 
Kempell, an Hungarian gentleman ”’). 

Observations on the automaton chess player, 
ncv exhibited in London, at 4, Spring Gardens. | 
By an Oxford Graduate... — London, J. | 
Hatchard, 1819. 32 p.p. 

Windisch, C. G. — Letters of Mr. Charles 
Gottlieb de Windisch, on the automaton chess- | 
player of Mr. De Kempelen; a free trans- | 
lation from the German by M S. N .—London, | 
R. Brawn, printer, 1819: 35 pp., fold. plate. 

Hunneman, W.—Chess.—A selection of fifty 
games, from those played by the automaton 
chess-player, during its exhibition in London, | 
in 1820.—London, W. Pole, printer, 1820. iv, 


76 pp. 

Willis, Robert.—An attempt to analyse the 
automaton chess player of Mr. de Kempelen. .— | 
London, J. Booth, 1821. 40 pp., 10 pl. 

Curiosities for the ingenius: selected from 
the most authentic treasures of nature, science | 
and art..2d ed.—London, Thomas Boys, 1822, | 
Kempelen’s chess automaton, pp. 29-32. 

The history and analysis of the supposed 
automaton chess player of M. de Kempelen, now 
exhibited in this country, by Mr. Maelzel..— 
en, Hilliard, Gray and Co., 1826. 24 pp., 1 





Brewster, Sir David. — Letters on natural 
magic, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, by David 
wster..—London, John Murray, 1832; 4th 
ed. 1838. The chess automaton, pp. 269-283. 
Walker, George. — A new treatise on chess. 
3rd ed.—London, Sherwood, Gilbert, and Riper, 
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| chess-player in America. 


1841. Kempelen’s automaton chess player 
(bibliography), pp. 259-260. ; 

Tomlinson, Charles.—Amusements in chess... 
By Charles Tomlinson. — London, John W. 
Parker, 1845. The automaton, pp. 87-113. 

Keith, Sir Robert Murray. — Memoirs and 
correspondence | official and familiar, ed. by 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth.—London, Colburn, 1849. 
The “ famous automaton which plays at chess,” 
at Presburg, vol. ii, pp. 19-20 (in letter to his 
father, dated Vienna, Sept. 3, 1774). Accord- 
ing to this, Sir Robert saw the automaton 
defeat his companion, General Conway, in a 
game, and spoke to de Kempelen at least ten 
years before the contrivance was shown in Eng- 


| land. 


Walker, George.— Chess and chess-players: 
consisting of original stories and sketches. — 
London, Charles J. Skeet, 1850. The chess 
automaton, pp. 1-37. 

Boy’s own book. A complete encyclopedia 
of all...exercises and diversions. — London, 
Bogue; New York, Francis and Co., 1857 (etc.) 
The chess player, pp. 187-190. 

Allen, George.—The history of the automaton 
In: The Book of the 
First American Chess Congress, by David W. 
Fiske.—New York, 1859, pp. 420-484. (Destruc- 


| tion of the automaton by fire in the Chinese 


Museum, Philadelphia, 5 July, 1854, pp. 483-484). 

Mr. Heilprin—Article on De Kempelen, in 
“The New American Cyclopedia,’ 1864. 

Evans, Henry R.—The old and the new magic, 
by Henry Ridgely Evans.—Chicago, Opefi Court 
Publ. Co., 1906. Second ed., rev. and enl. 1909. 
Kempelen’s automaton chess player, pp. 107-116 


York, 


| (illustr.) 


Periodicals: The Atheneum, New 


| July 5, 1819, pp. 323-325.—Southern Literary 


Messenger, April, 1886 (by Edgar Allan Poe; 
later incorporated in his Collected Works).— 


| Fraser’s Magazine, June, 1839, pp. 717-731 (by 


George Walker).—The Chess Player’s Chron- 
icle, n.s. vol. i. 1841, pp. iii-xviii—Saturday 
Magazine, July 3, 17, Aug. 14, 28, Sept. 18, 
1841 (by Charles Tomlinson).—Dwight’s Ameri- 


; can Penny Magazine, June 28, 1845, pp. 332- 


333.—British Chess Magazine, Jan., 1906, p. 11. 
CHARLES FELEKY. 


Cotonet JouHN Hay (vs. ‘ Authors 
Wanted’ 12 S. xii. 158).—Some account of 
Hay’s early life is given in The Century 
Magazine of October, 1886, in an article on 
‘The Biographers of Lincoln,’ He was born 
in Indiana, October 8, 1838, being the son of 
a physician. 

When sixteen years old he entered the 
Sophomore class of Brown University, Rhode 
Island, where he graduated in 1858. During 
this period Lincoln formed for the young 
student that friendship which led him 
when he entered the White House, to call 
Hay to his aid as assistant secretary, 
associating him with Nicolay, his secretary. 
Soon afterwards, in the war between the 
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North and South, he was on military duty ago, in which is one of Les’ Isles Britan- 
in the field, where as Assistant Adjutant-| nicques, by le Sr. Sanson, 1665. In this 
General on the stafis of Generals Hunter| the North Sea is called ‘‘ Ocean Ger. 
and Gilmore, he rendered ‘‘faithful an. | manicque, ou Mer d’Allemagne;’’ while the 
meritorious service,’’ for which the brevets| Channel is named ‘‘ La Manche, ou Mer 
of Lieutenant-Colonel and _ Uolonel were | Britannicque.’”’? In another, ‘ Britannia’ 
bestowed. Karly in 1864 he was recalled t: | (in the time of the Heptarchy) these seas 
the White House as aide de camp to the are named respectively ‘‘ Oceanus Ger. 
President, Lincoln. He was present at the| manicus, The German Sea,” and “The 
President’s death bed. _ | British Ocean.” This map is not dated: it 
Hay was appointed secretary of legation | is possibly English, In ‘A New Map of 
at Paris. After two years he went to | England,’ published in London, the Channel 
Vienna as chargé d’affaires, later he was | is “ The English Sea or Channel,’’ and the 
secretary of legation at Madrid. He was in | sea between England and Holland is ‘“ The 
Europe, 1865-70. : .. | British Sea.”” This map is not dated, but 
For some years he had no official appoint-| judging by the build of two ships (one on 
ment, but devoted himself to journalism and  Qacl, side of the title), I take the date to be 
literature. In 1879 he accepted the first assis- pout 1670. ‘ 
tant secretaryship of state and discharged ‘The names, ‘‘ The English Channel” and 
its duties to the end of the Hayes adminis- «he British Sea’? occur similarly in : 
tration, in the mean time representing the | .,a]1 inset map in ‘ An Epitome of & 
United States at the International Sani- | wijjiam Petty’s Large Survey of Ireland’ 
tary Congress, of which he was_ elected London, no date. Petty died 1687. ; 
President. ‘ : : Evidently some English map makers, 200 
Thus far the Century article, signed by {9 950 years ago, gave the name of “ British 
Clarence King, with which there is a por- geq » to that between England and Holland. 
trait of John Hay, drawn by J. W. In Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ enlarged by 


Alexander. >: . vee 
tichard Gough, 1789, vol, iii, the maps 
Here I must leave a long gap. In 1897-8, for wanane ies gg gad 1° Cowal 
perhaps a year, he was Ambassador Extra- —— iy o- Caey, gee Se Gee 


ordinary and Plenipotentiary in England. Gane 2 ae : , 

: : ‘ne ary in his ‘ English Atlas,’ 1793, has 
He was Secretary of State, United States, | « Tien Qe” ion en onl | “See 
1898-1905. He died 1 July, 1905,) go onee eake > 

aged 66. - These last items come from!” a Rosert Prerpornt. 
Whitaker’s Almanacks. 


Ronen? Preerornr SEVENTEENTH CENTURY COLLOQUIALISMS 


(12 S. xii. 131).—‘‘ Upon puff’s nagg.”’ The 

Tue Norts Sea: Brirish Ocean (12 S.| meaning seems to be ‘‘ somewhat annoyed 
52, 95).—In the ‘ Atlas Minor sive Geo-| or offended with.’”? Puff’s may be a mis- 
graphia Compendiosa,’ Amsteledami ex) reading of huff’s—h may very well be 
officina Nicolai Visscher, are more than) mistaken for p in some documents of the 
seventy maps, mostly drawn by N. Visscher | period in question—huff being personified in 
or F. de Wit. A few of them are dated, the much the same way as shank is in the phrase 
latest given date being 1671. In the maps | ‘‘ on Shank’s pony (mare, naig).” If this 
concerned, what we call the North Sea is! suggestion is correct, the phrase is addition- 
“‘ Noort Zee; Mare Germanicum vulgo | ally interesting, as it supplies early evidence 
De Noord Zee;” ‘‘ De Noord Zee;’’ “De! for this sense of Huff (‘‘ in a huff,”’ etc.). 
Noordt Zee;’’ and in one map _ the} Lawrence F. Powe tt. 
northern part is ‘‘ Oceanus Septentrionalis,”’ “To cry roast meat ’’ means to proclaim 
south of which is ‘‘Mare Germanicum.”’ one’s prosperity or success. The phrase is 
In map of ‘ L’Empire d’Allemagne’ for the | also to be found in Lamb’s Elia essay, 
use of the Duke of Burgundy, by H. | ‘Christ’s Hospital five and thirty years 
Jaillot, the sea between the mouth of the | ago.’ A young ass had been smuggled into 
Thames and Denmark is called ‘‘ Mer! the School grounds by one of the boys, was 
d’Allemange.”” So much for Visscher’s| kept on the leads of one of the dormitories, 
‘Atlas Minor.’ ; and fed with bread. 

I have also a large volume of old| ‘This game went on for better than a week, 
maps, made up evidently very long’ till the foolish beast, not able to fare well but 
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he must cry roast-meat ... 
and kicking in the fulness of bread, one un- 
lucky minute would needs proclaim his good 
fortune to the world below; 


waxing fat, | 


and, laying out | 


his simple throat, blew such a ram’s horn blast, | 4 ‘ : lip . 
| since his festivals occurred in both spring 


as (toppling down the walls of his own Jericho) 
set concealment any longer at defiance. 
S. Burrerworrtu. 

The meaning of “ to cry roast meat’’ is 
clearly shown in the following passage of 
‘Tom Jones ’ :— 

In finding one of a truly benevolent dis- 
position, men may very reasonably suppose they 
have found a treasure, and be desirous of 
keeping it, like all other good things, to them- 
selves. Hence they may imagine, jthat to 
trumpet forth the praises of such a person, 
would, in the vulgar phrase, be crying Roast- 
meat, and calling in partakers of what they 
intend to apply solely to their own use. 
—Book iv, chap. 5. 

After this it is almost superfluous 
quote the ‘ N. HE. D.,’ which 
meaning of the expression as 

to be foolish enough to announce to others 
a piece of private luck or good fortune. 

There is a familiar use of the idiom in 
‘The Essays of Elia,’ ‘ Christ’s Hospital 
five and thirty years ago,’ which is appar- 
ently a recollection on Lamb’s part of 
Monsieur de Paris in the second Act of 
‘The Gentleman Dancing-master ’ : 

Hark you, madame, can’t you fare well but 
you must cry roast-meat? 

These are among the passages cited in the 
Dictionary. See also Vincent Stuckey 
Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ vol. ii, part ii, p. 679. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


to 
defines the 


Tue Garpens or Aponis (12 S. xii. 133). 
—See vol. i, chap. 10, of Sir James Frazer’s 
‘Adonis Attis Osiris,’ the work which forms 
Part iv of ‘The Golden Bough.’ The Gar- 
dens of Adonis 

essentially charms to promote the growth of 
vegetation, especially of the crops, 
are there described as 

baskets or pots filled with earth, in which 
wheat, barley, lettuces, fennel, and various 
kinds of flowers were sown and tended for eight 
days, chiefly or exclusively by women. 

Wheat and barley are mentioned in this 
connexion by the Scholiast on Theocritus, 
and Hesychius’s ‘ Lexicon,’ says that what 
was grown was of all kinds, specifying as 
examples fennel and lettuces. 

Abundant references to the literature of 
the subject will be found in the chapter 
quoted above. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 





| true date was Lent, 
| this:—Taking advantage of the absence of 
| Paynell with most of his troops for the pur- 
| pose of quelling an insurrection at South- 
| well, 
| obtained admittance secretly into the Castle 





These were fragrant herbs, perhaps, for 
the most part; such as rose, myrtie, rose 
mary and lavender; and among them also 
figured lettuce (lactuca) the sleep-giver. But 


and summer (probabiy March and late 
June), and because of his aflinity with vege- 
tation generally (being fabled to have been 
born of the myrrh—Smyrna), a great num- 
ber of other flowers and shrubs, between the 
crimson anemone of spring and the damask- 
rose of summer, are probably to be added to 


these. Mature fruits are specially referred 
to in the Alexandrian ceremonies. This all 
points to Adonis connoting at once corn- 


spirit, vegetation-, and tree-spirit. In 
Sicily, as Sir James Frazer and others have 
noted, women towards Easter still sow wheat, 
canary-seed and lentils, in dishes which they 
keep from the light of day, and water. When 
the plants spring up, they tie them together 
with bits of red silk and place the dishes on 
the Easter Sepulchres with the effigy of 
‘* Cristo morto”’ (ef. ‘The Golden Bough,’ 
‘Adonis, Attis, Osiris,’ p. 211, and Giuseppe 
Pitré, ‘ Spettacoli e feste populari Siciliane,’ 
p-. 211). 
Sr. Crain BappELey. 


Secret PassaGes AND Doors 1n NoRMAN 
Castes (12 S. xii. 132).—Mortimer’s Hole, 
the well-known secret passage cut through 
the great rock upon which Nottingham 
Castle stands, down to the old Castle Mill 
below, is so closely associated in our minds 
with the Edwardian castle and the dramatic 
scene of Oct. 19, 1330, that an incident in 
which it had served a similar purpose in 
Norman times seems to have been overlooked. 

William Peverell, the third of his name 
and hereditary castellan of Nottingham, had 
been taken prisoner by the Empress Maud’s 
forces at the Battle of Lincoln on Feb. 2, 
1141, and his castle entrusted by her to 
Ralph, or William, Paynell. The story of 
its recovery is told in the ‘ Hexham Chron- 
icle’ under the year 1143, but although it 
was written by a contemporary author, the 
1142. Shortly it is 


the knights of William Peverell 
Mill by connivance of the two young men, 
probably the miller’s sons, in charge; and 
ascending the rock they took the weak gar- 


rison by surprise and thus recovered posses- 
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sion of both the castle and town of Notting- | 
ham. 

Secret underground passages abound in | 
lecal tradition, but end usually in myth. | 
Even Mortimer’s Hole itself may in its) 
origin have been a mere access to the natural 
water supply of the stream below; but when 
its original purpose was better served by 
the castle well it seems to have become a 
well-kept secret, for it is certain that 
Peverell’s party in 1142, and the hereditary 
castellan in 1330, alone knew of its  exis- 
tence. Its exit was lost within the mill, and 
there would be no difficulty in hiding its 
entrance into the great castle, where a locked 
cellar or piece of heavy furniture would be | 
quite effectual. 


W. J. ANDREW. 


Davip Cox (12 S. xii. 132).—The Daniel 
Cox to whom your correspondent refers 
spelt his name Cox and Coxe. He is to be 
found in Munk’s Roll (under the latter 
form), as M.D. Cantab., 1669, dying | 
19 Jan., 1729/30, aged 90. But I have an 
interesting note about him. 

In 1690 he succeeded Mr. Byllyng as Governor 
of the West Jerseys (N.A.), he having pur- | 
chased the greater part of the property of West | 
Jersey; but as his professional business did 
not allow him to leave London, he appointed 
a Deputy Governor, and at length sold his 
interest to Sir Thomas Lane, Kt. and Alderman 
of London, and others, for £9000 sterling, a 
great price at that time. 





PERSICUS. 


Enrematicat Eprrapa (12 8. xii. 132).— 
There is no difficulty in solving the. riddle 
when we recognise that the writer is describ- 
ing the complicated result of an unnatural 
union. To take a concrete instance—sup- 
pose the grave to contain Oedipus, his 
mother Jocasta whom he _ unwittingly 
married, and Antigone their daughter. 
Every statement in the six lines will then 
be literally true. The English closely 
resembles a quatrain in the ‘ Epitaphiorum 
Liber’ of Stephanus Paschasius (Estienne 
Pasquier, 1529-1615). Indeed it is prac- 
tically a translation. 


Trium Epitaphium. 


Foe avia, hoc neptis, nata et, materque 
sororque, 
Frater, vir, coniux, filius atque pater 
Marmore contegimur. Tot in uno condita? 
dicis. 
Ne credas, solum corpora trina sumus. 


‘Delitiae C. Poetarum Gallorum’ 





(1609), Part ii, p. 1015. 


The same, with the difference of mulier 


| for coniue in line 2, is given on p. 327 of 


N. Reusner’s ‘ Aenigmatographia’ (1602). 

A similar theme is treated by Henningius. 
Cunradinus of Hamburg in an _ epigram 
beginning, 

Conspexere duae venientem forte puellae 

Rure senem. 
‘ Delitiae Poetarum Germanorum’ 
(1612), Part ii, p. 978. 

An epitaph on a presumably imaginary 
Hersilus, describing a still more hideous 
entanglement of relationships, passed at one 
time as a production of Antiquity, and has 
been often printed. See Burman’s ‘ Antho- 
logia,’ lib. iv., 16, and his note. It may be 
mentioned that this piece is found in the 
collection of Jacobus Beyellius referred ‘to 
at 12 S. vii. 256, under ‘‘ Stourhead and 
Alexander Pope.’’? It comes immediately 
after the Latin original of Pope’s lines. 
The book of Barth’s ‘ Adversaria,’ which con- 
tains this collection ought to have been 
given as the fifty-second, at the above refer- 
ence, not the fifty-first. 

A passage which may have suggested such 
epitaphs and epigrams is in _ Seneca’s 
‘ Phoenissae,’ 133, sqq., where Oedipus cries, 

Quid tam inextricabile? 

Avi gener, patrisque rivalis sui, 

Frater suorum liberum, et fratrum parens;. 

Uno avia partu liberos peperit viro, 

Ac sibi nepotes. Monstra quis tanta explicet? 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


The following is a possible solution of the 
enigma, and does not, I think, involve mar- 
riage within the prohibited degrees. 

John Brown marries (1701) as his first 
wife Susan Smith, who dies (1702) leaving 
a daughter Jane; he marries (1705) as his 
second wife Mary Green, but dies shortly 
after (1710); Mary Green, now Mary 
Brown, a widow, marries (1715) as his first 
wife William Black, and dies (1720) leaving 
a son George Black; William Black marries 
(1725), as his second wife, Jane Brown. 
William Black, George Black and Jane 
Black (née Brown) all die in due course and 
are buried in one grave. 

Applying these hypothetical relations to 
the lines of the enigma in turn we get the 
following results :— 

(1) George Black and his step-mother are 
buried together ; 

(2) William Black and his first wife's 
step-daughter are buried together ; 
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(3) Jane Black and. her step-mother’s son 
are buried together ; 


(4) William Black and his second wife | 
are buried together. | 


I admit that it is somewhat straining the | 
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| 1753), of Balsom House, Wincanton, Somer- 


set, Serjeant-at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
They had issue :— 

1. Abraham, b. 1715, d. Oct., 1734. 

2. Henry, _ barrister-at-law, b.. 1720, 


use of the words ‘sister and brother’ so| 4-15 May, 1772. 


to describe Jane Brown (afterwards Black) | 
and George Black, but, as Mary Black, the | 
mother of George Black, was the step-mother | 
of Jane Brown, it is, I think, not impossible. | 

J. B. Wuirmore. | 


HistoricaL HorskEs, THEIR Cotour (12 S$. | 
xii. 71, 115).—Several years ago, there was | 
exhibited in a shop window of F. Mayhew | 
and Company, New Bailey Street, Salford, | 
a scarce lithograph in a frame, showing | 
“Old Billy,’ a well-known horse, with | 
Henry Harrison, from a_ painting by | 
William Bradley, Manchester, and engraved | 
by T. Sutherland. The artist was about | 
eighteen years old when it was published. | 
It contains the following inscription, which | 
may be of some interest to your readers :— | 

This print, exhibiting the portrait of Old | 
Billy, is presented to the public on account of 
his extraordinary age. Mr. Henry Harrison, | 
of Manchester, whose portrait is also intro- 
duced, has nearly attained his seventy-sixth 
year. He has known the said horse fifty-nine 
years and upwards, having assisted in training 
him for the plough, at which time he supposes 
the horse might be two years old. Old Billy 
is now playing at a farm at Latchford, near 
Warrington, and belongs to the company of 
proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell Naviga- 
tion, in whose service he was employed as a 
gin horse until May, 1819. His eyes and teeth 
are yet very good, though the latter are remark- 
ably indicative of extreme age. 

This print was published by D. and P. 
Jackson, Spring Gardens, Manchester. In 
1822 the death of ‘‘ Old Billy” excited a 
great deal of interest. When he died, on 
November 27, Billy was in his sixty-second | 
year. The company eventually presented | 


the animal’s head to the Manchester | 
Museum, then in Peter Street. | 
F. L. Tavanre. 


Fane anp Gapper (12 S. xii. 131).—Mary | 
Fane, bapt. 7 Jan., 1657, d. 10 Aug., 1716, 
dav. of the Rev. William Fane, D.D., | 
8.T.P., Rector of Huntspill (6th son of | 


3. Robert, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, b. 1772, 
d. 3 Dec., 1793; married 1744 at Richmond, 
Honor Sneyd of Bloomsbury, and had issue : 
William, who married and left a daughter, 
married to — Griffiths. 

4. James, in the Navy, drowned at Ply- 
mouth. 

5. Richard, b. 1752, d. Aug., 1749. 

(a) Mary, b. 1700, d. unm. March, 1716. 

(b). Grace, b. 11 May, 1718, d. 28 Jan., 
1786; married 1744, Captain James Webb, 
R.N. They had issue :—Grace, who married, 
9 Jan., 1811, Rev. William Barter. 

(c). Elizabeth, married Rev. Thomas 
Sellars, of Blandford. Their grandchildren 
were :—Thomas Sellars Knight and Miss 
Eliza Gunning. 

(d). Catherine, b. 1720, d. 13 Dec., 1777; 
married, 27 Feb., 1749, at Charles Church, 
Plymouth, Rev. Aaron Baker, M.A. (b. 
1 June, 1711, buried 13 Feb., 1750), Vicar 
of Altarnon, Cornwall, Prebendary of 
Exeter ; they had sole issue (posthumous) :— 
Aaron Abraham Baker, D.C.L., b. 1 April, 


| 1750, d. 18 Dec., 1814, Vicar of Marksbury, 


Rector of Burnett, Incumbent of Brisling- 
ton, Prebendary of Wells, J.P., D.L., for 
Co., Somerset. 

(e). Lucinda, b. 1728, d. May, 1787; 
married George Strode of Wookey, Somerset, 
Attorney-at-law, and had issue :—Lucinda 


| (d. 6 May, 1809), who married firstly Cap- 
| tain Skinner, R.A. (who d. s.p. 


at Gib- 
raltar), and secondly Major-General 
William Needham, 3rd Garrison Batt., 
M.P. for Athenry (Irish Parliament). He 
married secondly, 13 Aug., 1810, Marianne, 
daughter of above Aaron Abraham Baker, 
and sister of Captain John Popham Baker, 


| R.N., and left issue. 


(f). Frances, b. 1721, d. 4 April, 1791. 

The Rev. the Hon. William Fane (who 
died 28 June, 1679) married firstly Eliza- 
beth, by whom he had _ issue:—Elizabeth, 
married Rev. Samuel Wooddeson. who suc- 


Francis, 1st Earl of Westmorland) by his | ceeded William Fane as Rector of Huntspill; 


second wife Frances (married 8 June, 1654), | 
dau. of William Rodney, married Gabriel | 
Gladman. gent., and had issue :—Mary. 
born 1687, died 9 Aug.. 1763; 


| ald sextons of Wincanton Church, 
married | her of the Gapner family who died 


she died 21 April, 1687, aged 39. 
According to a statement of one of the 

a mem- 

in 


Abraham Gapper (b. 1680, bur. 23 May, ! London, his coffin was many years after- 
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wards found to contain bricks and shavings 
instead of a skeleton. 

Gapper Arms.—Gules, a saltire or, on a 
chief of the second three lions rampant of 
the first. H. R. Popwam Baker. 

77, Accrington Road, 

Blackburn, Lancs. 

Saint Syruge (12 S. xi. 393).—This is 
probably not St. Osyth, but St. Zita, a 
pious Italian serving-maid of Lucca. There 
was a chapel at Bradford in Yorks dedicated 
to St. Sitha, as duly noted by Leland. 

Two articles discusing the saint are to be 
found in The Bradford Antiquary for 
October, 1909 and October, 1911. The latter 
article by Mr. W. H. Barraclough is very 
full and scholarly. J. H. R. 

[See also Mr. G. G. Coutton’s article at ante, 
p. 107]. 

Tre (12 8. xii. 133).—This looks like a 
misprint of 7'ag in the sense of ‘‘ an orna- 
mental pendant’’ (O. E. D.). A footman’s | 
shoulder knots were actually called ‘‘ tags.” | 

Lee: | 

‘‘Tegs’’ is probably a misprint for 
“‘ tags.”?” A ‘tag’? means anything hang- | 
ing loosely attached or affixed to another; | 
any small appendage, as to an article of 
dress. ‘‘ Footmen in their tags and trim- 
ming.”’ Dickens (Imperial Dictionary). 

Currovs. 

I suggest ‘‘tag,’’ the metallic point to 

the end of a string. A. G. Kraty. 


‘* Prurmsoits ” (12 S. xii. 71).—Plimsolls 
are a cheap form of laced rubber shoes, with 
white or, grey (pepper and salt) uppers 
goloshed with rubber, much worn by children 
at the seaside and for sports, and by adults 
in gymnasia, etc. R. L. C. 
[We have to thank many correspondents for 

sending us this answer; no one, however, 

supplies the derivation of the name.] 


AvuTHoR WANTED (12 S. xii. 133).— 
“* Now on the summit of love’s topmost peak.” 
This is the first line of a Sonnet by Alfred 


| Motes on Books. 


| Anglo-Norman Language and Literature, By 
| Johan Vising. (Oxford University Pregs, 
| 2s. 6d. net.) 
| Wp heartily recommend this excellent manual, 
both to students of Anglo-Norman and to 
| those whose studies in other subjects require 
| of them some knowledge of this. Such a sum. 
mary has, in fact, been for some time a desid- 
eratum, for though Anglo-Norman has noth. 
ing in its literature of such outstandi 
importance as to attract a great body 
scholars, the importance it does possess hag 
been under-rated, and it has been treated ag 
merely a factor in the history of English 
literature, or a special development of French, 
Professor Vising gives a concise, but detailed 
history of the language, and a summary of its 
differentiating characters; a general outline 
of Anglo-Norman literature; a detailed cata- 
| logue of works in successive centuries, under 
| subject-headings and furnished with particu- 
| lars of editions, articles, etc; a list of works 





| in Law French; an account of Anglo-Norman 


versification, and a valuable list of MSS. and 
their location, in which the items are referred 
to the catalogue. All this, with a bibliogreaas 
of books on Anglo-Norman, gathers together 


| and places in the reader’s hands the whole of 


the material clues, and presents Anglo-Nor- 
man as an independent study. Its chief in- 
terest and value are historical: and next to 
history its principal claim is found in_ ite 
religious and didactic works. For the his- 
torian of Education, two or three rather 
profitable lines of study open up in the 
scholastic experience of the Anglo-Norman 
centuries. 


CoRRIGENDUM AND ADDENDUM. 


At ante, p. 149, col. 2, 1. 11, for “ Mrs, Darby 
Griffiths”? read Mrs. Darby Griffith. 

Our correspondent also informs us that the 
letter containing the quatrain by “ Horace 
Smith ” was backed: Horatio Smith to Major 


Darby Griffith. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Eprror1aL communications should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries, 
22, Essex Street. Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Proofs 





Austin, entitled ‘Love’s Wisdom,’ the second 
line of which runs:— 
* Kiss we and part; 
It is a composition of much beauty; and, 
with several other of his sonnets, reveals the 
writer as a greater and truer poet than he is 
sometimes held to be. 
‘ e C. J. Torrmnnam. 
Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


_— 


Wycombe, in the C 


no further can we go.” | 


to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
| Wycombe, Bucks. : 
ALL communications intended for insertion 
in our columns should bear the name 
| address of the sender—not necessarily for 
| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
A. M. Naytor.—Theodore Beza (1519-1605) was 
| a well-known French Protestant Theologian, 
| whose Life, much occupied with controversy, 
! will be found in most encyclopedias. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. 


ounty of Bucks. 
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